Ripley

RIPLEY, GEORGE (Oct. 3, i8o2-July 4,
1880), editor, reformer, literary critic, was born
in Greenfield, Mass., the youngest but one of
ten children of Jerome and Sarah (Franklin)
Ripley, and a descendant of William Ripley who
settled in Hingham, Mass., in 1638. He gave
early promise of editorial capacity in his boy-
hood desire to "make a dictionary." The dic-
tionary finally became an actuality in an ency-
clopedia, but meanwhile George Ripley had ex-
perienced an active career in the midst of the
social, religious, and political ferment of the
generation following his graduation at the head
of his class at Harvard in 1823. The next year
the keen-eyed youth, teaching mathematics at
Harvard for a livelihood, enrolled in the Har-
vard Divinity School. Graduating in 1826, and
being ordained to the ministry on the eighth of
November of that year, he became minister of
the newly organized Purchase Street Church,
Unitarian, in Boston. His fifteen-year minis-
try opened auspiciously, and within a few
months, in August 1827, he married Sophia
Willard Dana, daughter of Francis Dana and
niece of Richard H. Dana, Sr. During the next
ten years he was studying German theology,
Herder, Kant, and especially Schleiermacher.
For a short period he edited the Christian Reg-
ister, and during the decade between 1830 and
1840 he wrote ten articles for the Christian Ex-
aminer, including the remarkable blast against
conservatism contained in his review of Mar-
tineau's Rationale of Religious Enquiry (No-
vember 1836), a review which stirred Profes-
sor Andrews Norton, of the Harvard Divinity
School, to answer the 'leaning toward infidel-
ity."

Ripley dropped the controversy and, with F.
H. Hedge, began editing the Specimens of For-
eign Standard Literature, a series of transla-
tions of Cousin, Jouffroy, Schleiermacher, and
DeWette, which were of profound influence on
New England intellectual life and which intro-
duced many of the Transcendentalists to the
great documents of their philosophy. The first
two volumes appeared in 1838 and the series
continued, with translations contributed by J. S.
Dwight, W. H. Channing, James F. Clarke,
Margaret Fuller, and others, until fourteen vol-
umes had been issued. The Unitarian contro-
versy resumed in 1839 when Andrews Norton
answered Emerson's Divinity School address
by an address of his own called "The Latest
Form of Infidelity." Ripley, recognizing in this
address an attack on his own Discourses on the
Philosophy of Religion (1836) as well as upon
Emerson's address of 1838, replied in a series
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of letters gathered in 1840 into a book entitled
Letters on the Latest Form of Infidelity, and in
1841 he withdrew from the Unitarian ministry.
The next decade saw the practical application
of his theories. Four years before, Sept. 19,
1836, the first meeting of the "Transcendental
Club" had been held in his home, and during
the four years the group, Emerson, Ripley,
Hedge, Clarke, A. B. Alcott, 0. A. Brownson,
and after 1837 Theodore Parker, Margaret Ful-
ler, and Elizabeth Peabody, had planned various
projects to bring into practice the theories they
were discussing. The founding of a magazine,
the Dial, in 1840 was the first definite act of the
club, which was never an organized club in the
accepted sense of the term. Ripley aided Miss
Fuller in editing this quarterly, contributed two
articles, "Orestes A. Brownson" and a "Letter
to a Theological Student," besides numerous un-
signed and still unassigned reviews, and then
relinquished this editorial activity for the more
arduous task of organizing the Brook-Farm col-
ony. He and Mrs. Ripley were indefatigable in
fostering this experiment in the practical appli-
cation of what he and William Ellery Channing
considered the New Testament social order.
Urged by Theodore Parker, Ripley assumed
charge of the enterprise and on Apr. I, 1841, he
and about twenty others, including his wife and
sister and later two members of the Transcen-
dental Club, Hawthorne and Dwight, occupied
a West-Roxbury farm nine miles from Boston,
and in high hopes began what was called "Mr.
Ripley's community/' but which had the official
name of "The Brook Farm Institute of Agricul-
ture and Education" and which throughout its
history had George Ripley for its president.
The story of the Brook Farm Community is a
story of heroism. Its members, seeking a bal-
ance between manual labor and intellectual pur-
suits, met and counterbalanced the communism
of property by an extreme individualism of tem-
perament.

Ripley had no idea of experimenting with the
regimentation involved in socialism and when,
in January 1844, he, with Minot Pratt, the other
leader of the group, and Charles A. Dana, signed
the new constitution which made Brook Farm a
Fourierite Phalanx as Albert Brisbane's Social
Destiny of Man (1840) had described the pha-
lanxes, he did it with a feeling of compromise
and expediency. Practically, the life at Brook
Farm changed little with the change of charter.
The brave group, shifting in personnel from
year to year, kept doggedly on with an experi-
ment which had much of sacrifice and much of
pleasure in it. The individuals had a happy life
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